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From the Bookshelves 


Democracy Reborn. By Henry A. Wallace. New York, 

Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944. $3.00. 

This book consists of selections made by Russell Lord 
from the speeches and writings of Henry A. Wallace. It is 
not “an authorized work.”’ Mr. Lord reports, for example, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture made thirty-two sched- 
uled public pronouncements between March 4, 1933, and 
January 1, 1934. From the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, later Vice-President, has come a large volume 
of versatile writing that has made a great impression upon 
a large portion of the American people. 

Mr. Wallace is a writer with power and courage. When 
he was Secretary of Agriculture he was recognized as a 
good administrator and his effectiveness as an admin- 
istrator is probably in large part explained by his abilities 
as a teacher and interpreter. Mr. Wallace has been an 
adult educator who has had zeal for social and economic 
action. Much of this book has to do with programs that 
are being launched or changed or defended. There are 
many popular titles, for example, ““The Cotton Plow-up” 
and “Pigs and Pig Iron.” These show the ability of Mr. 
Wallace as a campaigner. 

One finds the full text of the famous speech before the 
Free World Association in New York with its declarations 
about the people’s revolution and the century of the com- 
mon man. There is a talk before a seminar in economics 
at the Iowa State Agricultural College. There are reflec- 
tions on statesmanship and religion. Mr. Wallace knows 
the Hebrew prophets well. 

All in all, the book reveals that Mr. Wallace has treasure 
houses of knowledge from which he can draw and that 
he is both prophet and scientist. Mr. Lord, a well-known 
agricultural journalist, skillfully supplies notes and run- 
ning text. Benson Y. Landis. 


The Great Decision. By James T. Shotwell. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1944. $3.00. 

Here is a “must” for readers who are concerned about 
the problems of postwar international organization. Dr. 
Shotwell, widely known as an authority on international 
affairs and chairman of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, here presents his conclusions in 
regard to the way in which collective security can be 
attained. Peace, he insists, is “more than policing against 
violence. War... will not disappear from the world 
of freedom unless there is provision for justice among 
nations.” He believes that “the very heart of the problem 
of world organization . . . is not so much the setting up 
of machinery for the transaction of international affairs 


as it is setting the machinery going, so that it turns out 
more than mere debates and documents.” 


The “great decision” is “whether we shall play our part 
in the elimination of war and the organization of peace, 
or whether we shall be attempting to stand aside become 
the unconscious accomplice of the future aggressor.” We 
must apply “functional methods” of international coopera- 
tion to “the three great fields of international relations: 
security, justice and livelihood.” Different methods will 
be needed for different problems. “In the field of security, 
the need is for an arrangement which can be counted upon 
to work quickly and effectively in times of crisis. In the 
field of justice, the need is for impartial judgment based 
upon wide experience as well as knowledge of law. In the 
field of livelihood, provisions shall be made for concilia- 
tion and conference, leaving the ultimate responsibility for 
action upon the governments concerned.” For each of 
these problems there must be “continuing discussion and 
planning in international bodies. The one thing that is 
perfectly clear is that they cannot be left to the hazard of 
sudden improvisation in hours of crises. Hardly less 
important than the prevention of a third world war is the 
prevention of a second world economic depression, for in 
the disorders which it would breed lie the roots of war 
itself.” Inez M. Cavert. 


Journey Through Chaos. By Agnes E. Meyer. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. $3.00. 


Early in 1943 Mrs. Meyer started out to visit war 
industry centers all over the country in order to report 


conditions as she found them. Her articles appeared 
first in the Washington Post and are brought together 
here in book form. She visited 27 communities, starting 
with Buffalo, N. Y., and ending with her home city of 
Washington. Since then, she comments, “conditions have 
changed somewhat, usually for the better. But the funda- 
mental problems . . . remain unsolved.” She pictures 
vividly the bad housing, overcrowding, and bad sanitation 
that have been typical of all too many boom towns, and 
the other evils that go with them. Although conditions 
varied in different parts of the country “everywhere the 
physical and moral strain endured by the whole popula- 
tion in our war centers was acute.” This, she believes, 
was “generally attributable” to the “failure to coordinate 
or to originate over-all plans for the care of the migrant 
worker.” The most serious problems are the Negro’s 
status in American democracy and “the contradictory and 
indefensible attitude of our society toward childhood.” 
“From one end of the country to the other,” she says, the 
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children “are paying the price” in this “social turmoil.” 
Nevertheless, she is “encouraged as to the outcome... 
because the social conscience of America is awakening.” 


I, M. C. 


The WPA and Federal Relief Policy. By Donald S. Howard. 

New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. $4.00. 

Mr. Howard, who is assistant director of the Charity 
Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
has done a major historical work. It is a well-documented 
account of WPA from the beginning to the end. Probably 
no great social enterprise ever received more unfair treat- 
ment from the press of the nation than WPA, and sections 
of the public were inclined to treat it lightly. Yet it was 
one aspect of an effort by a liberal, crisis government to 
enable all of the people to become responsible for the relief 
and rehabilitation of a considerable portion of the people. 

Mr. Howard first gives a great deal of information about 
the programs that preceded WPA. He then tells in simple 
language what WPA was and how it worked. Here one 
may learn what projects were permissible and what were 
prohibited, the numbers employed and in what ways, what 
sponsors contributed and how some of the projects were 
appraised. Mr. Howard is objective in dealing with the 
ticklish subject of the efficiency of WPA workers. He 
presents three points of view held by those who were 
related to the enterprise. Some thought WPA was in- 
efficient, others that it was too efficient, still others that 
it was as efficient as could be expected. A large part of 
the book consists of an exhaustive discussion of the tech- 
nical subject of “eligibility.” 

The most valuable section probably is that which pre- 
sents “the broader issues.” It is this portion that will have 
practical implications for postwar policy. Mr. Howard 
frankly discusses federal versus state and local financing 
and control. An informing section is entitled “How Much 
Uniformity Should There Be?” Other interesting sec- 
tions are entitled: “The Case for Work as Opposed to 
Direct Relief,” ‘“Non-Discrimination and Humane Admin- 
istration.” The final discussion is on federal responsibility 
for the establishment of a socially defensible standard of 
living. ¥. 1. 


Germany, a Short History. By George N. Shuster and Arnold 
Bergstraesser. New York, W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1944. $2.75. 

This little book is worth far more attention than it is 
likely to get in these days of bitterness against everything 
German. The authors are, respectively, a well-known 
American educator and authority on recent German his- 
tory and a German political scientist in exile now teaching 
at the University of Chicago. Since they trace in one 
small volume the history of Germany from the day of the 
first migration of the Germanic tribes to the period of the 
present war, the discussion is necessarily very brief on 
all the topics treated. But this outline might—if studied 
seriously—do much to bring about a clearer understanding 
of some of the problems the United Nations must face in 
attempting to lay the foundations for a genuine peace. 
Certainly, those who read it will have a better understand- 
ing of the grievous problems which the Weimar Republic 
had to face in the years between the Treaty of Versailles 
and Hitler’s coming to power in 1933, and some of the 
reasons for the latter event. 


The authors are no apologists for Hitler. He was, they 
say, “the conscious builder of the world’s doom.” The 


question of the responsibility of the German people “is 


likely to be debated for many years.” They believe, how- 
ever, that “the discernible trend of public opinion [in Ger- 
many] was overwhelmingly in favor of peace.” But Hitler’s 


_ “unqualified victory” at the Munich Conference in 1938 


had “a moral effect comparable to that which resulted 
from President von Hindenburg’s inability to exact an 
accounting of those who carried out the blood purge of 
1934. The old world of ethics seemed to have gone to- 
gether with the once stable world of the balance of power.” 
A “selected chronology” of German history and a bibli- 
ography are appended. I. M. C. 


Religious Liberty in Latin America. By George P. Howard. 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1944. $2.00. 

This little book is devoted mainly to a discussion of the 
attitudes of prominent Latin Americans toward Protestant 
missions in their countries. The author, a Protestant min- 
ister and a citizen of Argentina, has spent 35 years in 
religious and educational work in Latin America. He had 
never found “any ... general attitude of resentment” of 
Protestant missions in Latin America, but he soon dis- 
covered it among North American Catholics. So he went 
back to Latin America and interviewed prominent leaders 
in eight Latin American countries—from Mexico, the most 
anti-clerical, to Peru, which allows Protestants the least 
liberty. 

Dr. Howard quotes Latin Americans, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, as objecting sharply to what Manuel Seoane, a 
well-known Catholic Peruvian exile, now resident in Chile, 
called “a ‘directed religious policy’ which requires that the 
abundant flow of American functionaries to South America 
should fulfill, if possible, the prerequisite of being Roman 
Catholic.” Prominent Latin Americans, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, assured him that they would not want Protestant 
institutions weakened or suppressed and that they con- 
sidered religious liberty essential. 

Dr. Howard insists, furthermore, that Latin America 
is really not predominantly Catholic since “a very large 
proportion” of the “educated classes” are not Catholic, the 
working classes tend to be anti-clerical, “religious illit- 
eracy” is widespread among rural people, and a large pro- 
portion of the Indians have not been Christianized. The 
opposition to the religious orders, particularly the Jesuits, 
in some countries is further evidence of this, as is the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church itself is sending “ever 
increasing numbers” of missionaries to Latin America. 


Catholic Action in Latin America is increasingly intoler- 
ant, the author believes. This, he thinks, is not due to the 
presence of Protestant missionaries but to “fear of the 
United States itself, fear... of freedom” and of “popular 
education and democracy.” Resentment of Protestant 
activity is to be found “almost exclusively among the small 
groups of clerical reactionaries.” 


Dr. Howard quotes statesmen, journalists, lawyers, lit- 
erary men, and even some Catholic dignitaries to prove 
that Protestant missionaries are welcomed by the people 
of Spanish America. Resentment against the United States 
does exist but Latin Americans say this is due to political 
and economic causes and to the bad conduct of some North 
Americans. Missionaries help to strengthen mutual under- 
standing. 

Thoughtful Latin Americans usually feel that the most 


serious problem in their countries is spiritual. An eminent 


1 For a confirmation by a prominent North American Cath- 
olic layman of much of Dr. Howard’s thesis at this point, 
see INFORMATION Service of February 12, 1944, for a digest 
of an article by Dr. Richard Pattee. 
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Chilean educator has recently written: “The religiousness 
of Catholics in Hispanic America did not generally have 
that... dynamic center which we discovered in the people 
of North America, and it frequently issued in a deliquescent 
indifference which nothing with vital morality has been 
able to replace.” I. M. C. 


Prejudice; Japanese Americans: Symbol of Racial Intolerance. 
By Carey McWilliams. Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1944, 

Here is a forthright discussion of anti-Japanese agitation 
in California from 1900, when Japanese began coming to 
this country in considerable numbers, to the present. The 
author is caustic in his discussion of the organizations like 
the Native Sons of the Golden West that whipped up racial 
prejudice and made it a political weapon. The vivid de- 
scription of life in the relocation centers and of its grave 
effect on the younger American-born Japanese makes a 
real contribution to the subject. 

Mr. McWilliams has fallen into some unfortunate errors, 
among which was permitting himself to make a sharp and 
unjustified attack on Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, for many years 
secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill. To cite a single instance, 
Mr. McWilliams writes, “In prewar days, such publicists 
as... the Reverend Sidney Gulick deeply impressed Amer- 
ican church groups with the argument that Japan must 
solve its population problem by sending immigrants 
throughout the world.” As a matter of fact, on January 
31, 1914, in an address before the Senate Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization Dr. Gulick said, “Were 
immigration as freely granted to Asiatics as it has been to 
Europeans, the Pacific Coast states would undoubtedly be 
invaded by millions in the course of a few years. ... Assim- 
ilation and mutual understanding would be impossible. . . . 
California is absolutely right in her demand that she shall 
be free from such a danger. Only those immigrants should 
be allowed to enter, reside permanently, and own land in 
California or anywhere in the United States who can be- 
come citizens and be completely assimilated.”* 

The solution, Dr. Gulick believed, was to treat all races 
equally and to limit all immigration to the numbers that 
could be assimilated. I. M. C. 


Rising Above Color. Edited by Philip Henry Lotz. New 
por Association Press and Fleming H. Revell Co., 1943. 
$1.50. 

This is the fifth volume in the “creative personalities 
series,” edited by Dr. Lotz. Six writers contribute brief 
biographies of thirteen Negro leaders. The purpose of the 
volume is “to cultivate a better understanding between the 
white and Negro races, and to promote a finer appreciation 
of the Negro and his contribution to American life and 
civilization.” 

The book opens with the biography of the noted scientist, 
George Washington Carver. It closes with an account of 
the life and work of Walter White, secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Included are biographies of Richard Allen, the 
first Negro bishop; Paul Laurence Dunbar, the poet; 
Marian Anderson, the singer; W. E. B. DuBois, “scholar 
and fighter.” Every chapter closes with questions for dis- 
cussion and a bibliography, which add to the practical value 
of the work for use in religious education. i 


2 The Church and International Relations—Japan. Prepared by 


Charles S. Macfarland. New York, Missionary Education Move- 


518814 


ment, 1917. p. 97. 
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Escape Via Berlin. By José Antonio de Aguirre. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1944. $3.00. 

There are several reasons why this book by the Presi- 
dent of the Basque Autonomous Government-in-Exile is 
worth reading. As a human interest story it is exciting. 
Trapped in Belgium after the fall of France, with a price 
on his head, he made his way to Berlin in disguise as “Dr. 
Alvarez of Panama,” managed to bring his family to Ger- 
many, and from there to go to Sweden, and on to South 
America. As a picture of life in Belgium and in Germany 
in 1940 and early 1941 it is well worth attention. 

For those who are concerned about the church’s part in 
international affairs the discussion of liberty by a devout 
European Catholic is significant. He describes very briefly 
the history of Basque independence. He is sharply critical 
of the Spanish Hierarchy who, he believes, “contributed 
to the spiritual upheaval in the Catholic world” by their 
support of Franco. Today he believes the Catholic Church 
would “choose a different path” if it were possible to go 
back. The three great problems now are, he thinks, “the 
democratic problem, the social problem, and the problem 
of liberty for the nations . . . and their coordination in some 
workable organization.” The right of a nation to exist 
does not depend on its size but “on its national soul and its 
will to live.” 

Catholic Americans, in both North and South America 
have been the “victims” of the “deceitful guile of the 
Christian dictatorships,” he declares. “Sympathy for these 
regimes springs from a mistaken idea of them and a twisted 
conception of religious spirit.” Spanish Republicans were 
not to blame for “all the excesses committed” in that war. 
Those that “occurred on the other side compromised Christ 
himself.” 

Hispanidad, fostered by Nationalist Spain, “divides 
America, pitting the republics of the South against those of 
the North.” It happens in the religious field as well “where 
the Catholicism of the South is set against the Prot- 
estantism of the North, in spite of the fact that tolerance 
and mutual respect are perfectly capable of resolving these 
conflicts. .. .” In Spain, he says, “the religious problem is 
so out of focus as to be almost a clinical case. It can be 
solved only by men of high vision. . . .” 

America’s mission, he declares, is “to make sure that 
the principles proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter are “ap- 
plied to the full in practice, and to prove that honor and 
integrity are living forces and gangsterism is dead.” 

I. M.-C. 


Social-Economic Movements. By Harry W. Laidler. New 

York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1944. $3.75. 

Dr. Laidler has written a new work which includes in 
part his earlier volume, A History of Social Thought, now 
out of print. The book is practically a cyclopedia on “so- 
cialism, communism, cooperation, utopianism and other 
systems of reform and reconstruction.” 

Dr. Laidler’s broad scholarship enables him to range 
widely. The scope of the book includes developments in 
many nations. One may learn about the Socialist move- 
ment in Yucatan, the efforts to popularize the single tax 
in various countries, the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration of Canada, and agriculture under socialism and 
communism. There are many references to the important 
personalities in the movements under consideration. In- 
cluded, for example, are items about William Jennings 
Bryan, William Ellery Channing, and John Ruskin. There 
is a discriminating treatment of Christian socialism in 
England and the United States. The work of Kingsley 
and Maurice is described in considerable detail. 


| 
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There is much historical material about the United 
States, particularly during the past 100 years. The influ- 
ence of Charles Fourier, the Frenchman, on American 
public opinion 100 years ago is carefully described. Fourier 
influenced Albert Brisbane, father of the well-known jour- 
nalist, Arthur Brisbane, and Horace Greeley when editor of 
the New York Tribune. At least 40 short-lived phalanxes 
on the Fourier model were established in the United States. 

A large portion of the book deals with the history of the 
Soviet Union. Dr. Laidler notes the beginnings of revolu- 
tionary agitation in Russia and carries the story down to 
recent months. He gives information about the various 
changes in Communist economic and international policy. 

Dr. Laidler understands consumer cooperation and gives 
much useful information about the rise of that movement, 
including such matters as land purchases, banking and the 
educational work of the associations. Attention is given 
to the issues involved in the relationships between voluntary 
and compulsory cooperation. B. ¥. 1. 


Group Experience—The Democratic Way. By Bernice Baxter 
and Rosalind Cassidy. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1943. $2.50 
In this book two experienced group workers tell about 

actual experiences with group leadership in two situations : 

(1) The city block organization under the Office of Civilian 

Defense, and (2) summer camp activities under trained 

leadership. These case studies are given for the purpose 

of finding “working answers” to the question, “How shall 

youth be educated in order to be prepared to live with a 

belief in, a respect for, a democratic form of government?” 

The authors generalize their findings into guiding prin- 

ciples and specific techniques which are “bearing fruit.” 

Charles I. Hendry, director of research and statistical 

service for the Boy Scouts of America contributes a 

foreword. 


Dr. Baxter is coordinator of instruction in the Oakland 


public schools. Dr. Cassidy is in the School of Education 
and Community Service of Mills College. BY. i. 


Documents on American Foreign Relations. Edited by Leland 
M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1944. $3.75. 

This is the fifth volume in a series of American docu- 
ments issued by the World Peace Foundation. They cover 
a wide variety of topics, from general statements of policy 
to details in the working out of lend-lease, international 
finance, relations with specific countries, etc. The form 
of material is almost as varied as the subject matter. There 
are excerpts from speeches by government officials, reports 
by government bodies, laws passed by Congress, Supreme 
Court opinions, etc. This volume provides the “raw ma- 
terials” for historical study and for the interpretation of 
our foreign policy during the year July 1942-June 1943. 


Peace Through Cooperation. By J. Henry Carpenter. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. $1.00. (Cooperative 
League Edition, paper, 50 cents.) 

Some months ago Henry Carpenter went on a freighter 
to India. He was given the opportunity to preach, mainly 
to the crew, on ten Sundays. He chose to preach ten ser- 
mons on cooperatives. This meaty little book contains an 
elaboration of the most important of those discourses. The 
result is literally a “testament of cooperation.” Dr. Car- 
penter states the faith that is in him. He gives informa- 


tion about the spread of cooperatives and integrates this 
information with his own social and religious philosophy, 
He feels deeply about cooperatives and believes that they 
are becoming more and more significant. He stresses 
especially their probable utility in the postwar era. 


B. Y. L. 


The Hundred-Year Book: A Synoptic Review of Association 
History. Edited by Owen E, Pence. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1944. $4.75. 

This comprehensive volume is “the centennial issue of 
the Y. M. C. A. Yearbook.” It opens with information 
about young men’s religious societies formed prior to 1844, 
when George Williams, then aged 23, a clerk in London, 
brought together a small group for “bedroom prayer meet- 
ings.’ A number of chapters present a series of discus- 
sions of the question, “lhe American Association in the 
Centennial Year—Has It Kept the Faith?’ This section 
closes with a discussion, “Will the Association Keep 
Faith?” In an impressive array, data are given, a page 
for each year, on the history of the movement. This work 
combines thorough reporting with incisive consideration 
of current issues. YT. 


Probing Our Prejudices. By Hortense Powdermaker. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $1.00. 

This little book by the assistant professor of anthropology 
at Queens College, New York, was prepared to help high 
school students “become aware of their prejudices, to un- 
derstand the nature, origin and effect of prejudices, and to 
suggest activities which can help reduce them.” It pre- 
sents the material in very readable fashion and should be 
very useful for students. Adults may also profit by it. 
Questions for discussion are also included. I. M. C. 


A Study in Public Relations. By Harold P. Levy. New 

York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. $1.00. 

This is a systematic report on the way the Department 
of Public Assistance of the State of Pennsylvania has 
handled its public relations. The study covers the pe- 
tiod 1937 to 1942, The book includes a statement of 
evidences of changes in public opinion with respect to the 
relief enterprise. “Public assistance” is a relatively new 
term. Mr. Levy notes the changes that have taken place 
in public opinion since “public assistance” has replaced 
“relief.” While recognizing that the term public relations 
has no precise definition, the author thinks “it is ac- 
cepted generally as applying to activity involved in creat- 
ing and maintaining pubjic understanding and good will.” 
He describes the various techniques used, paying atten- 
tion to 1outine releases, special newspaper campaigns, 
correction of errors, personal relations with the press and 
the like. a ¥. 


Uncle Sam Versus Inflation. By Otto H. Ehrlich. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1943, $2.00. 

This is a primer on inflation, presenting “the problem 
and its solution” in the form of cartoons and brief running 
text. The main portions of the book are devoted to a 
consideration of the battle against inflation by means of 
taxation and saving, price control, and rationing. Mr. 
Ehrlich is an instructor in economics at Brooklyn College. 
He is a lecturer in adult education who has specialized in 
the development of visual aids to the discussion of eco- 
nomic topics. a. 
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